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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE AND 
MODE OF CHRISTIAN REDEMPTION. 
(Continaed from page 361.) 

The work of salvation, by which is understood the 
redemption of the soul of man from the power, in- 
fluence aud effects of sin, is a matter of far greater 
moment, and involves conditions of a far graver char- 
acter than many persons who confide in the sound- 
ness of their belief on this point, are disposed to im- 
agine. Nothing is more common than to hear it 
averred by the professors of Christianity, that their 
only hope of salvation is in Christ Jesus, It may be 
doubted, if we may judge from the tenor of their ac- 
tions, whether many who are accustomed to this 
mode of phraseology, understand its true signification. 
Be this as it may, certain it is that the allegation here 
quoted, will, if rightly comprehended, be found to 
embody a most important and essential truth—a 
truth sustained alike by Scripture, reason and expe- 
rience, and which therefore claims, and cannot fail to 
receive the devout and grateful acknowledgment of ev- 
ery faithful Christian mind. But if we take into consid- 
eration the sense in which this doctrine is generally ac- 
cepted, we cannot but discover thatby the mass of chris- 
tians itis held as having reference almost exclusively 
to the suffering of Christ in the flesh. Lam not about to 
inquire minutely into the origim and reasonableness 
of a doctrine which insinuvates, nay, which maintains 
in the most positive and express terms that an act 
marked by great malignity and cruelty on the part of 
its perpetrators, was a necessary and a Divinely 
instituted means, and the only means possible 
by which the human mind could be redeemed from 
the influence and dominion of evil. However deep 
and inveterate may be the impression which this 
opinion has made upon the minds of men, I will ven- 
ture to assert that, could ins advocates be prevailed 
upon to disengage themselves from the trammels of 
education and tradition, aud could they be persuaded 
to consult their own feelings and understandings, they 
would hardly fail to discover that the scheme of re- 
demption here propounded, much as it has been ex- 
tolled, is liable to strong and well founded objectious, 
on the ground of scripture and analogy, as well as of 
reason and experience. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist with re- 
gard to the means or modus operandiby which the 
work of salvation is accomplished, it is evident that 
the scene of operation lies in the human mind. It 
js here that the process of redemption is begun, car- 
ried on and completed. It is here that the agent, 
whatever it may be, which is ordained by God to ef- 
fect the work of salvation, manifests itself. It is 
here that it displays its power and efficacy. It is 
here that its operations are felt and acknowledged 
For what can be more absurd’ than to imagine that 
the human mind, during the period of conversion, is 
wholly unconscious of the new and striking phenom 
ena which are taking place within n? Equally ab- 
surd would it be to suppose that while sensible of all 
this, it gould remain ignorant of the agent or cause 

























Of the effects of Slavery upon Population in the 


ding tabular expositions, appeai to have resulted to 
the people of Virginia and Maryland -from the in- 


troduction and perpetuation of slavery amongst us, 
are now felt and acknowledged by all. In the re 
sults of this system we have a renewed demonstra- 
tion of the universal operation of that immutable 
law of Providetice, “that which is morally wrong 
will never be found to be politically right.” 

The following extract from the late M of 
our Governor to the Legislature, referring to the 
sparse population everywhere found in the Slave dis- 
tricts, leaves no doubt of the causes which desolate 
and impoverish so large a portion of Maryland. Go- 
vernor ‘Thomas says: 

“Under our Constitution and laws, our slave pop- 
ulation cannot be increased by importations from 
abroad. ‘Thus restricted, this domestic institution 
must keep that section of the Union where it exists, 
represented by a minority of the members of Con- 
gress, and of the electors of President and Vice Presi 
dent. No matter how widely extended our terri- 
tory, where slave labor is preferred, may become, 
its population must be sparse when compared with 
other divisions of the confederacy. Emigrants from 
Great Britain, and from continental Europe, whence 
we receive much the greatest portion of our increas- 
ing population, naturally prefer to become citizens of 
those States where there are none other than free 
laborers. 

‘Our northern States send forth, every year, 
tides of emigrants seeking new homes in the west; 
and they also give preference to communities where 
the white man, and the red man, and the African, . 
are alike free to choose their pursuits in life. ‘This 
invariable direction of all the great tides of emigra- 
tion, makes it more than probable that Texas if ad- 
mitted. will depend for citizens and cultivators of 
her millions of fertile acres on the southern 
section of the Union, now much the most 
feeble.”’ 

It is gratifying to perceive that a feeling of soliei- 
tude is beginning to manifest itself not only in Ma- 
ryland but in our sister State of Virginia on this mo- 
mentous subject; a late writer in the Alexandria 
Guzette who signs himself a Virginian, appealing to 
his fellow citizens in favour of the abolition of sla-, 
very says ‘ta lew years ago they (ihe Virginians) 
were seriously thinking of Emancipation; but now 
that others have undertaken to dictate to them, they 
have grown irritable, and sought to defend Slavery. 
But throngh the unprofitable system of employing un 
interested laborers, they see the population of East 
ern Virginia diminishing at the rate of 26,000 in ten 
years, nnd many portions of country formerly culti- 
vated, now covered with forest, and abounding with 
deer and other game. ‘There have been frequent 
appeals to Northern Farmers to come out and set8 
tle upon these lands; and about fifty families have 
recently come and settled down in Fairfax County 
(a County adjoining the District.) ‘These farmers 
are prospering, but the young men who came to la- 
bor for them are returning North, so strong is the 
influence of the odium resting on white labor. Nor- 
thern farmers will not be induced to settle in 
Virginia, unless there can he some sure prospect 
that the system of slavery will somehow be brought 
to a termination. 

It would seem impossible that so intelligent and 
enlightened a community as compose the people of 
Virginia and Maryland would much longer slumber 
under this terrible incubus, which presses so heavily 
upon the energies and prosperity of these states, 
There is no portion of onr country, if we except 
Maryland, that has suffered so severely from slavery 
as Virginia. ‘To prove this we have only to com 
pare the elevated position she occupied fifty. years 
ago, when the present constitution of the United 
States went into operation, with her present pros 





thus employed, and by which these effects are pro- 
duced. It were unreasonable to conclude that it 
could be an involuntary or uninterested spectator of 
what is thus going on within it. For let it be re- 
membered, that the design of this course of inward 
iction is to bring about a radical and complete change 
All this being admitted, we have 


in the character. 
arrived at a ground ofevidence and demonstration the 
most satisfactory and conclusive, viz: the inward 
feelings or sensations which take place in the human 
mind, and which present themselves pari passu, with 
the operations of a principle having for ns object the 
redemption of man from the power and tyranny of 
evil. Our next step therefore wiil be to consult our 
own experience, with regard tw the character of this 
principle, and what is the response of this sure ora- 
cle? Precisely what the Apusile, who had studied them 


in his own case, and who was intimately acquainted 


































with the nature and operations of the haman mind, has 
assured us that **the Grace of God which bringeth 
Salvation, hath appeared unto all men, teaching us 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteousy and godly in this pre- 
sent world.’’ I might bring forward many other 
texts from Scripture of a similar character with the 
foregoing and confirmatory of the same view, but I 
do not deem it necessary, inasmuch as I conceive 
that the evidence derived from experience and found_ 
ed on a close attention to the mind and its dperations, 
constitutes arule of decision in relation to Divine 
things, more complete and satisfactory than any 
other. ‘The proofs arising from outward testimony, 
whether oral or written, are, however excellent, of a 
secondary character, and consequently inferior to 
those which spring from the immediate operations 
of Divine power. From the views here stated, we 
have reached the conclusion that the agent or means 
employed for the deliverance of man from the gov- 
ernment and influence of evil, is neither more or less 
than the grace of God, and it must be evident that as 
the human mind is endowed with the power of 
volition, and can accept or reject at pleasure whatev- 
er is presented to itas a matier of choice and decis- 
ion, the work of salvation can progress only so far as 
man yields himseifa willing and unresisting subject 
to the operations of Divine Grace. Here I might 
rest the argument, but as the propositions here laid 
down would seem to admit of further illustration, and 
as I perceive that some objections may be raised to 
the views just presented, on the ground that they ex- 
clude Christ Jesus from the exercise of his peculiar 
offices in the work of Salvation, I shall, in my next 
essay, endeavor to show that this supposition or in- 
ference is altogether groundless, 


A STATISTICAL EXHIBIT. 


United States, and in Maryland and Virginia es- 
pecially, 
Compiled for the Baltimore Saturday Visitor. 
NuMBER 2. 
The disastrous consequences which by the prece- 
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t@ afd tumiliated Gituatiowt | Fifty years ago 
‘irginia’proudly stood in point of population and 
litical influence, at the head of the ‘confederation! 
er people numbered nearly double that of any 
other State. Her soil, her climate, her unlimited 
Water power, her vast mineral resources, her 
extended. territory stretching from the Ailan- 
tic Ocean to the Valley of the Mississippi, 
and her immense natural facilities of intercom- 
munication, through the numerous navigable waters 
that intersected or bordered her on all sides, gave 
her advantages that not one of her sister states 
could claim!’ And yet where does she now find 
herself? Instead of standing at the head of the con- 
federation, she is obliged to take a position as fifth 
in the catalogue of States. New York commencing 
with a population scarcely half as numerous as Vir- 
ginia, now doubles her in numers! 
Pennsylvania has overtaken and now far outstrips 
cher; and Obio, which at the period here referred to 
had no existence, has a population greatly exceeding 
her], Do not these developments admonish the peo- 
le of Maryland and Virginia that it is time to probe 
into the causes of consequences to them so grievous 
and humiliating. May not the admonition be apph- 
cable to’ them that! was addressed to a people for- 
merly, ‘awake thou that slumberest, arise from the 


dead.”’ 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
LETTER FROM L. MARIA CHILD. 


Last. week I attended a meeting called to 
form an Association for the Reform of Prisons 
and their Inmates. The duty of society to- 
wards criminals is a subject so deeply inter- 
esting tomy mind and heart, that I could not 
otherwise than attend, though the weather 
was inclement. The size of the audience ‘in- 
dicated a more general interest than I had 
ventured to hope; and the amount of intellect 
and social influence arrayed in favor of the 
association was most encoiraging. The offi- 
cers anil committees appointed comprise many 
of our best and most honored citizens, of all 
sects and parties. Vice-Chanceller McCoun, 





Theodore Frelinghuysen, John O’Sullivan, 
Professor Tellkampt, Theodore Sedgwick, 
Rev. Dr. Spring, William H. Channing, John 


Jay, ete. 

Few people attach less value than I do to an 
array of names. [mention them merely because 
it is a cheering indication in the social barometer, 
when such men promptly and publicly acknowl- 
edge their faith in the law of kindness, as a wise, 
as well as humane, substitute for the law of 
force. 

The Chairman of the meeting, John W. Ed- 
monds, Esq., is the President of the Board of In- 
spectors at Sing Sing Prison, and a lawyer in 
Wall street. Under circumstances so little 
calculated to increase his confidence in his fellow- 
men, it is highly honorable that he has kept 
alive strong faith in human nature, and the om- 
nipotence of Christian love. 
employed him as counsel, and with his ruling 
passion strong to the last, paid his services with 
a forged check. As president of the inspectors, 
he might have increased the hardships .of this 
prisoner ; but he forgave the treachery, and has 
uniformly treated him with all the kindness that 
their relative situations would possibly admit. 

This gentleman opened the meeting with an 
excellent and very effective speech, in which he 
pleaded for the benevolent objects of the institu- 
tion with real earnestness of heart, and brought 
forward abundance of statistics, carefully pre- 
pared, to show the need of such an association, 
and to prove that crime always diminishes in pro- 
portion to the amelioration of the laws. He 
urged the alarming fact that from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty convicts a year, from 
Sing Sing were returned upon society, nearly 
without money, without friends, (except among 
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the vicious,) without character, and without em- 
ployment. Of these, more than half belong to 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn; without 
taking into account the numbers that pass 
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unfortunate beings entrusted \to their care. The 
result is, that they have gained their confidence 
and love, as well as their respect. One of the 
keepers told me that she now seldom had occa- 


through, and often stop for a season, on their | sion to resort to anything harsherthan to say, “It 


way to other destinations. Poor, unfriended, 
discouraged, and despised, in a state’ of hostility 
with the world, which often has in reality done 
them more grievous wrong than they have done 
the world, how terribly powerful must be the 
temptation to new crimes! 

In answer to the common plea, that most of 
these wretched people were old offenders, hard- 
ened in vice, and not likely to be restored by 
Christian efforts, he stated that of the nine hun- 
dred and thirty-four now in prison, only one. hun- 
dred and twenty-four had been in_ prison 
before. Five hundred and ninety-nine of them, 
about two-thirds ot the whole number, were under 
thirty years of age,—one hundred and ninety- 
two were under twenty-one years of age; and 
twenty-seven were not seventeen when they 
were sentenced. Of thirty-one now confirmed 
lunatics, twenty-two were so when they were 
committed. 

He spoke with much feeling of the evil influ- 
ences which had mostly surrounded them from 
childhood, and of the extreme destitution which 
had driven many ofthem to recklessness and sin. 
In reference to their conditionin prison, he quoted 
Dr. Johnson’s remark, that ** Man lives little in 
the present, but almost entirely in the past and 
the future.””? And these poor human brothers at 
Sing Sing, driven to their daily silent toil, how 
dreary was their past, how blank their future! 

He said he had no faith whatever in the sys- 
tem of violence, which had so long prevailed in 
the world; the system of tormenting criminals 
into what was called good order, and of neverap- 
pealing to any thing better than the base senti- 
ment of fear. He had seen enough, in his own 

| experience, to convince him that degraded as 
'they were, they still had hearts that could be 
touched by kindness, consciences that might be 
aroused by appeals to reason, and aspirations for 
a better course of life, which often needed only 
the strengthening voice of sympathy and hope, 
to be strengthened into permanent reformation. 

He gave a sickening account of the cruelties 

‘that had been practised, and deemed _neces- 
sary. Six thousand lashes with a cat-of-six 
tails, have been inflicted in one month, at Sing 
Sing. They are now reduced, I think, to one 
‘hundred a month; and the co::viction is constant- 
ily growing stronger, that it will be wisest, as a 
‘mere matter of policy, to dispense with corporal 
| punishment altogether. This is somewhat gain- 
‘ed in the eighteen centuries that have rolled 
‘away, through rivers of human blood, since 
'Christ said: ** If thy brother offend thee, for- 
give him. I say unto thee not until seven times, 
| but until seventy times seven.”’ 

Mr. Edmonds spok«, as all do, in the highest 

‘terms of the favorable change that has taken 
| place in the women’s department of the prison, 
| within the last few months, under the firm but 
| kind administration of Mrs. Farnham. Instead 
of riot, blasphemy, and obscenity, he said there 
was now order, decorum, and cheerful industry. 
The offences against prison discipline, in this 
| department, formerly averaged forty-seven a 
month; they now averaged only seven. He at- 
tributed this favorable change mainly to friendly 
instruction, and improved. classification; not 
classification according to crimes committed, but 
according to obedience, and indications of a sin- 
cere wish to reform. 

r. Edmonds might have added that Mrs. 
Farnham and her associates, are well-principled, 
intelligent women, who do not discharge their 
duties merely as a means of earning a living; but 
who feel a sincere Christian sympathy for the 
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will give me great pain and trouble if you do not 
do as I tell you. I am trying to do you good 
and to make you as happy as circumstances per- 
mit. Surely, then, you will nut wish to give me 
pain.” She said it was rare indeed, that this 
simple and affectionate appeal was unavailing. 
Alas! for the wrongs that “have been done to 
crushed human hearts, under the mistaken idea of 
terrifying and tormenting sinners out of their 
sins. Satan never cast out Satan. We take back 
precisely what we give; hardness for hardness, 
hatred for hatred, selfishness for selfishness, love 
for love. 

William H, Channing spoke eloquently in 
behalf of the objects of the association. He urged 
his hearers to remember the diseased organiza- 
tion, the bad parentage, the evil influences that 
had surrounded most of these erring brothers and 
sisters from their infancy. Society having failed 
in its duty to protect their imocent years, and 
train them into the paths of virtue, then branded 
them for their first sin, and flung them forth, 
contemptuously, into circumstances, where it 
required almost more than human strength not 
to sin again. He appealed to their own hearts; 
what had prevented them from falling? Was it 
not, under the providence of God, owing to the 
atmosphere of protection and love that surround- 
ed their childhood? To the social sympathy 
that cheered and.strengthened their after years ? 
He besought them to take this matter seriously 
to heart; to. reflect well upon their duties 
toward those less fortunately situated than them- 
selves. If men would expend so much labor and 
treasure, to dig up broken pillars, and fragments 
of statues, mere wrecks of beauty, that emanated 
from the soul of man, would they not be willing 
to make some exertion to dig up from the dark 
ruins of the past, the buried human soul itself? 
and from the fragments, with patient love, restore 
it again to the fair proportions of manhood ? 

Among several affectionate incidents, he men- 
tioned one that particularly impressed me. <A 
gentleman visiting the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania, was allowed to converse with one 
of the prisoners. He asked the convict, who had 
been in two different prisons, what mode of 
prison discipline commended itself to his reason 
as the best. With trembling voice and tearful 
eyes, he answered: “I have heard of but one 
judge, sir, who rightly knew how to treat sin- 
ners. It was he, who said, “Go thy way, and 
sin no more.” 

Isaac T. Hopper, whose life has been one long 
lesson of practical benevolence, related a few 
highly interesting incidents which occurred while 
he was one of the inspectors of the Philadelphia 
prison. ‘The cordial response he received from 
the audience showed how ripe the public mind is 
for humane and salutary changes in the treatment 
of criminals. 

He said that Mary Norris, a middle-aged 
woman, who had been frequently re-committed 
to prison, on one occasion begged him to inter- 
cede for her, that she might go out. “I am 
afraid thou wouldst come back again soon,”’ said 
he. 

“Very likely, I expect to be brought back 
soon,” she answered, with stolid indifference of 
manner. 

“Then where will be the use of letting thee 
out ?” 

“‘T should like to go out. It would seem good 
to feel free a little while, in the open air and the 
sunshine.” 

‘«< But if thee enjoys liberty so much, why dost 
thou allow thyself to be brought back again ?”’ 


err ioee 





“How can Thelp it? “When I go out of pris- 
ony nobody will employ me. No ‘respectable 
people will let me come into their houses, I must 
go to such friendsas I have, If they steal.or 
commit other offences, I shall be taken up with 
them. Whether I am guilty or not, is of no con- 
sequence ; nobody will believe ‘me- innocent. 
They will say :** She'is an old convict. Serid her 
back to prisov... That is the best place for her.”’ 
QO, yes, 1. expect to come back soon. ‘There is 
no use of my trying to do better.” 

Much affected by her tone of utter hopeless- 
ness; Friend Hopper said: “ But if I could ob- 
tain steady employment for thee where’ thou 
wouldst be! treated kindly, and be paid for thy 
services, wouldst thou , really try to behave 
well ?” 

Her countenance brightened, and she eagerly 
replied , “« Indeed T would.” 

The kind hearted inspector used his influence 
to procure her dismissal, and provided a place 
for her, as head nurse in a hospital for the poor. 
She remained there more, than seventeen years, 
arid discharged the duties of her situation so 
faithfully, that she gained the respect and confi- 
dence of all who knew her. 

He. likewise told the story of two lads, one 
fifteen, and the other. seventeen, who had been 
induced by a bad father to swear falsely to gra- 
tify his own revengeful feelings. When Friend 
Hoppér saw them atrive' at dusk, handcuffed 
and chained together, their youth ‘and desolate 


appearance touched jliis| compassionate feelings. | 


‘Be of good heart, my. poor lads,’ ‘said he, ‘You 
can retrieve this one false step, if you will but 
try. You may make ‘useful and respectable 
men yet.? He took care ‘fo place them away 
from the contagion’ of ‘those more hardened in 
vice, and fram time to tunes he praised their 


good conduct, and spoke to.them encouragingly , 


of the future. Aftera while, he proposed to 
the Board of Inspectors, to recommend them to 
the Governor ‘for patdon. ‘He met with 
some opposition, but his arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and he;and another gentleman were ap- 
pointed to. wait.upon the Governor. His re- 


quest was granted, after considerable hesitation, | 


and only on condition that worthy men could be 
found who would take them as apprentices. 
Friend Hopper took ‘the ‘responsibility, and 
succeeded im binding one of them to a respecta- 
ble turner, and the other; to acarpenter. After 
giving them much good advice, he told them to 
come to him whenever ‘they were in dithculty, 
and to consider hima father. For a long time 
they. were in'the' habit of spending all their 
leisure: evenings: with him, and were. well 
pleased to,come in and listen to the reading of 
instructive books. ‘These brothers became res- 
pectable and thriving, mechanics, married wor- 
thy women, and brought up their families ‘in the 
paths of sobriety and usefulness. In the days 
of their prosperity, Friend Hopper introduced 
them to the Governor, as the lads he had_ been 
so much afraid to, pardon. The magis- 
trate took them by the hand most cordially, 
and thanked them for the great public geod 
they had done by their excellent example. 
Patrick McKever, a poor Irishman in Phila- 
delphia, was many years ago sentenced to be 
hung for burglary. _ For some reason. or. other 
he was eared os the foot of the gallows, and 
his sentence was changed to ten [years’ impris- 
onment. “He was a man of few words, and 
hope’ seemedalmost dead! within him; but when 
Friend Hopper, who, became imspec¢tor during 
the latter part of his term. talked to him ina 
fatherly manner, his heart was evidently touch- 
ed by the.woice of ‘kindness... After his release, 
he returned to his trade, and conducted himself 
ina very sober, exemplary manner. Friend 


Hopper often spoke to him words of friendly 
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. t*s s ere ; 1 
cheer, and things were going on very satisfac, | in any crop, has riot’ yet been fully determined, 
torily, whena robbery was committed, in the} 2mounts attained frequently’ ‘surprise us; but we 
neighborhood, and Patrick was immediately ar- have not yet got to the of the line, Bab ise 
rested, . His friends went to the Mayor, and inz| . ne rs the witpess Sees the Parliamen 
quired what proof there was that he committed hiihaciT” aith Wile, ot bok? Scat: who supporie 
the robbery. ‘No proof; but he is an old: cone] ee yeh pe cee gee Som two. acres of lan 

; so : P ’ ata for which he paid a rént for the ‘two, of £9'10s,: 

vict, and that is enough to condemn, him,’ was} 3. in the course ‘of “seven years, he Nad & ved 
the answer. énough ftom the ptoduée of His two acres'to purchase 
‘Nay, it is not enough,’ replied Friend Hop-} iwo acres of land, Wr which he paid ‘about’ £ ie : 
| per. He has suffered severely for the critie he | 240 per acre. He states, likewise, his own person- 
did commit, and since he has shewn the most | al knowledge of six acres of laid, which under the 
sincere desire to reform, it never ought to,.be | spade cultivation, produced at the rate of fifty-two 
mentioned against him. I think I know his} Sushels of wheat to the acre. Another witness tes- 
| state of myid, and I will take the responsibility | ies that on the estate of Lord Howard, ia 
| of maintaining that he is not guilty. But to all aa in Yorkshire, r cat er land was dug’ and 
his urgent representation, he received the an- Pn ate Pe ore ay sbeinel ae thee 
swer: ‘He is an old convict, and that is). of 44 acre, which would be site exiraqrdinaty 
enough. .,: . jand unheatd of rate of one hundred and twelve bute 
| The poor fellow hung his head, and said, m| ,). fer nore, ni wath 
ee of despair: ‘Well, then, I must make} ‘Ty authenticity, or rather accuracy, of such ‘a 
up ‘thy mind to spend the remainder of my days} statement as this may be considered as questiona- 
in a prison.’ ble; but T have the pleasure of presenting one. ex ie 
‘Thou wert not concerned in this robbery, | iting a wiost extraordinary yield on which full Teli. 
wert thou?’ said Isaac looking constantly in his | ance may be placed, ' ts s 
face, In visiting Horsham, (the last summer,) in. the. 
‘Indeed. 1 was not. God be my witness, [} county of Sussex, my attention was strongly attrac: 
want to lead an honest life, and be at peace, with | @¢ by two small pieces of wheat in a garden by the, 
lallmen. But what good will that do? They | 10ad-side, exhibiting an extraordinary luxuriances 
it All paws ve amet. a a¢ ¢¢/ und T have been able to obtain a detailed history of 
will all say: ‘He isan old convict, and thatis) i ond yi Sreitt alt) ae 
po its culture and yield, through the | politeness ‘of C, 
enough. ; ; S. Dickens, Esq., of Coolhurst, near Horsham. , — 

: Friend Hopper told him he would Stand by ‘The seed of this wheat was brought from’ Aus-- 
|him. He did so: and offered to be bail for his | tratia, being the product of some wheat. which ,Had 
‘appearance. The gratitude of the poor fellow | been sent ‘there two or three years before. he. 
| was overwhelming. . He sobbed like a child.| quantity of land sown, in. one of the pieces, was, 

His innocence was afterwards proved, and to/ thirty-four square yards. “The wheat was dropped 
the day of his death, he continued a virtuous) in rows nine inches apart, and in holes. six itehee 
and useful citizen. What would shave been his| apart, and only one grain ina place. The number 
fate if no friend had appeared. for him? | of corns planted was 682, out of which 33 failed 10 
tf every human heart had refused to trust | germinate. The culjivator obiained four gallons of 

;good wheat from the land, exclusive ‘of several of he 


him? : ‘ ‘finest plants which he saved. The usual number 
I mustclyse in haste, leaving much more that lig see, 

Th ; a eats ela of stems from each seed was 18 to 20; a cénsidera- 

1 have to Say oh the subject, for another Jetter. |i). number gave 30 to 35, and one was counted 

—Boston Courier. which had 40 full-sized stems, and three of a smal- 

— ler size. ‘The straw from the'34 yards weigtied Ve 

ry y ATOR ‘Ucar . | H ds ic fi 4 isses of « 

THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. | Pe Inds, W hic h M ould be 84 tre sses of 36 pounds, 

ito the acre. The weighs of the 682 coris planted 


jwas 17 drachms. This being multiplied by 142, 





CONTINUED. 


An inaviry. was made of Mr. Dumbrell, “how. it the land being the 1-142d part’ of an‘ acre, gave 
| was possible to keep two cows, and maintain a fami- | about 9f pounds as seed for the acre; consequently 
ly of five persons, on only three acres of Jand;” tg one bushel of wheat, at 63 pounds per bushel, 
| which this is his answer— “The statement you saw | “ould plant more than six acres. “The produce of 
‘was very’ true; halfian acre of pasture, half an’ acre | 4 gallons, multiplied, as above, by 142, gives. the , 


and eight rods in wheat, and one quarter of an. acre {Stet quantity of 71 bushels, or 17 sacks 3 bushels, 
in oats; the other part was green food for. the cows, | to the acre. ‘he ground had borne potatoes the 
| such as rye, tares, cabbages, clover, mangel-wurzel, | PTevious year, and had received no top-dressing, 
turnips, and Italian ryegrass. But if you are sur-| POT been in any manured for the wheat. . A sample 
prised at my keeping two cows on this quantity of of the wheat, which has been kindly seat to me; in 
land, I must tell you that one crop a year will not do the as aoe which T have deposited in the mu- 
it; but my plan is to take second crops; that is, rye | SUM Of the doy al Agricultural Society, was six feet 


is the first thing Teut green in the spring; then I)!" height, 
dig the land, and manure it with the liquid manure.| ‘These 
as far as it will go; then finish with rotten dung, and | done can be done. 

plant mangle-wurzel and wrnips; and the part that | fied with what has been accomplished; and they en, 
: manure with the liquid is always the best. The | courage the hope that the productive powers of the 


are remarkable facts. . What has veen 
They forbid our resting satie- 


next thing enis winter ‘barley and turnips, and | Soil are vastly greaterthan have yet been determined. 
plant some eabbages for winter: by this time I cut} Onward! is the watchword of wie present day, in 
the grass and clover, which grows again. in a shori| every department of science and art... Why should 
time, with a little of the liquid manure as soon as it) agricultuse. lurm an exception? Away, with the 
is cut. “ Last summer I cut the Italian rye-gravs and| drones! Do not let us mistake a fog-band for land, 
clover three times; and this year 1 have nearly cut ‘nor think that we have reached the end of the voy- 

it¢wice already, and there were really two good | age until our feet actually press the solid ground. 
crops of the Italian rye-grass,and I think there will! ‘Uhe alloyments referred to above [ have myself 
be two more this summer witha little maruring. | had 
My early cabbages I always let stand to grow again j great pleasure, ny humble tesumony to the skill, in- 
ai the summer, and they bring mea great deal of | dustry, and good conduct with which they aré map. 
food. . I plant again in November, .and put. the li- paged. Indeed, in many respects, 1 do not know 
quid manute to them as far as it will go; bit’ td the where they can he exeeeded. 
rest T'use dang or ‘ashes, which are not so good as) presented striking examples of the most exact econo,,, 
the liquid, which apybody may tell,in.the spring by my. ‘Three of the parties had been driven by theig’ 
looking at she bed of cabbages; so I hope it now ap-; necessities into the workhouses, pringipally, howev-— 
pears how the cows are maintained in winter a8 Well | er, owing to aceideutal \injpries and sick ness;., bug 
as insumuer. ° Daring last wimer, P’ had ‘no! hay, |how, instead of being dependent ypon public, sup-; 
only turnips, mangel-wurzel, and straw, and they dit!|,port, they were paying punetually a full rent. for. 
their land, and were procuringan honest and comfors..... 


veny, well.?? 
table living from their own industry. 


the satisfaction ef inspecting, and add, with 


The establishments 


‘ 


The utmost productive capacity of an acre of land, 








Another of the families, presenting one of the most 
beautiful and affecting ,examples of indefatigable 
industry, of severe economy, and of grateful and re- 
ligious contentment, which I have ever witnessed, 
said, with their eyes flooded with tears, that 
they had been saved from the workhouse—a fate 
which many of the poor seem to «read almost as 
much as death itself—only by the kindness of their 
beneficient proprietor in leasing them the land, and 
in furnishing them with tools and with cows to com- 
mence their operations. Besides supporting them- 
se,ves and their child, they had also supported an 
ar father and mother; and had nearly paid a debi 
of twenty pounds to the physician, incurred by a 
sickness of three years, of the man himself, before 
he had the allotment; and the whole of which they 
were determined fully to discharge. ‘They express- 
ed themselves but too happy in being able to assist 
and succor their aged parents, who, in time of his 
iilness, took the kindest care of them. In no con- 
dition of life have I seen a brighter example, with- 
out any pretensions and without ostentation, of some 
of the highest virtues which can adorn the human 
character, An inflexible rule with them was, not 
to incur even the smallest debt for any thing. The 
matter of medical relief must, of course, form an ex- 
ception. ‘This same man, living in a poor village, 
where it would seem that education was never more 
wanting, had proposed, after the plan of the others, 
to keep a school, and assist himself by the labor of 
the children; but a principal farmer in the neighbor- 
hood, disconcerted at the extraordinary success of 
this: humble family in sustaining themselves inde- 
pendent of his aid, had threatened his laborers, if 
they sent their children to this school, they should 
be dismissed from his employment, and so pre- 
vented it. It is to be hoped for the honor of 
human nature, that examples of such cold brutality 
are rare. 

Several things are remarkable in regard to these 
allotments and modes of management. In the first 
lace, they are all cultivated by the spade. 
bor is abundant, as in England, and the great diffi- 
culty is to know how to employ it with advantage, 
this might be attempted even upon a large scale. ‘The 
expense of horses upin afarm is always a great con-| 
sideration ; and especially upon smull farms, the | 
expense of horses, compared with the amount of pro- 
duct, is very great aud absorbs a large proportion of | 
the income, It is estimated by many intelligent far- 
mers in England, that the horse-teams require for 
their maintenance full one-fourth of the produce of 
the soil. I propose presently to discuss this whole 
subject of brute labor upon a farm and shall therefore 
go no farther at present than to add my convic- 
tion, that the expense of their horse-teams in Eng- | 
land, the cost of their horses, which, afier a certain 
age, is always a deteriorating capital, the expense | 
of their maintenance, shoeing. harness, &c. ec. | 
constitute a most serious drawback to the pros- 
perity of English farmers, and that some litle of | 
this may be charged to the vanity of display, and} 
the ambition of extraordinary size. Whatever it 
may be, on these allotments it is all saved; the la- | 
bor, with the exception of the working of the cow | 
on one allotment, is all human. 

The second observation which occurred to me, | 
was the extraordinary pains taken in saving the ma- 
nure. Nothing was wasted. ‘The animals were 
stall fed and kept constantly in the stable, and a 
small brick or stone tank, well cemented with lime 
was sunk near the cow stable, and near the pig- 
stye which received all the liquid manure; and the 
contents of these tanks on their becoming full were 
pumped into a small eart with a sprinkling-box at- 
tached to it like that used for the watering of streets 
in cities, and distributed over the crops always 
with the greatest advantage and with effects imme- 
diately perceptible. ‘The tanks in this case we 











quite small, because the stock was small, and made 


with little expense, of common stone laid in lime 
and having a wooden cover for security on the 
top. 
be emptied bya pump or dipped out with a buck- 
et. 

An eminent farmer in Yorkshire has lately sta- 
ted’ that he has within the last ten years, made 
three tanks upon his farm, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the liquid manure. ‘The first he made contained 





Where | 





. 
| better defined, resembling rays streaming out- 


re | ward towards the sun.” 


They were well cemented within, and might | 
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150 yards which was filled three times a year, by 
the produce of his farm. He is satisfied, from his 
experience, that thirty cubic yards of this liquid ma- 
nure would cause it to produce as heavy a crop asany 
other manure which could be applied to it. 


grass which he had mowed three times, aud then 
there was an abundance which he mowed late in the 
season ani gave to his horses. This he had found 
to be the case upon Jand which had not been pastur- 
ed for nine years, but always been mown. 

The third cireumstance remarkable iu the case 
was that the cows are fed in the stalls and never 
turned out. ‘The principal food given them was 
clover, tares, or rye cut green, the leaves of mangel- 
wurzel, and in the winter turnips—mangel-wurzel— 
carrots, &c: and straw. ‘The cows are in good condi- 
tion, and though evidently not of ja character to pro- 
mise much milk yet thehealth of the animal was 
perfect. ‘hey were not selected, but chance animals 
—in one case, the yield had averaged seven pounds 
of butter each per week: in another case nine pounds 
had been obtained, when another cow which was 
grazed inthe pasture, yielded a very inferior quanti- 
ty. The cows stood in well-ventilated stalls—in one 
case upon a stone pavement—in another upon hatd- 
trodden earth; were well-littered and kept quite clean. 
The whole ofthe manure is saved in this way, and 
the amount is much beyond what would be thought, 
where the experimenf had not been made. 
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Xy- Baker, Crane & Day, 158 and 374 Pearl st. N. Y. and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
Astronomy, have doubtless been enjoying the 
rare sight of two comets, now visible with tele- 
scopes of even moderate powers, in the southern 
portion of the heavens. One of these has been 
lately discovered and is described by S. C. Wal- 
ker in the United States Gazette of the 27th 
ult, as being visible to the naked eye at that 


time, a few degrees south of the constellation of 


the Whale, in appearance like «a dim white 


cloud with a faint tail, extending in a direction | 


from the comet opposite that of the sun,” the 
head appearing “as a nebulosity condensed in 
the centre.”” Some observations were made on 
it from the High School Observatory by Profes- 
sor Kendall and his assistants. from which it 
was deduced, that both of the comets would be 
within a degree of the same point on the oth 
inst; “‘a sing ular conjunction, unexampled in the 
history of Astronomy, if indeed such an event 
ever occurred.” S.C. W. states that the new 
comet “has two tails visible in the comet-search- 
er of the Observatory. The ordinary tail ex- 
tendsabout five degrees. The extraordinary 
tail is inclined about twenty degrees to the south 
of the line from the comet towards the sun, and 
extends about one degree, being narrower and 


Every human being we believe, must at 
times be forcibly impressed with his own insigni- 
ficance; in reflecting upon the most wondrous 
power and benevolence of the All-creative Ex- 


listence, who has been pleased for his own 


wise purposes to continue him in the enjoyment 


of life. 
The contemplation of ‘the Heavens, the work 


forty cubic yards of liquid, but he had enlarged it to | of His fingers, and ‘the Moon and _ the ain 
’ 


With the | 
manure which flowed into the tank he had manured | 
twelve acres; and this had produced heavy erops of | 
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which He has ordained.’ seem eminently calcula- 
ted to produce these impressions, and they give 
probably amore vast idea of the Divine Being 
than anything outward that we know of. 

We may commence the comparison, with man, 
the most exalted being in the scale of terrestrial 
existence, as an individual, in the community;— 
the community, but a small portion of the na- 
tion;—the nation, but one amongst the numerous 
governments of the earth;—the vast earth it- 
self but a small planet amongst the Heavenly bo- 
dies revolving round our sun;—that sun the 
source of outward light, only one amidst my- 
riads of the frxed stars;—and our whole solar sys- 
tem but a speck in the blue Heavens, where 
twinkle innumerable quantities of star-suns, the 
very light of which takes thousands of years to 
traverse to our planet. 

The appearance of these luminous bodies may 
tend even more to enlarge the mind in reflecting 
upon the purpose for which they were created. 
The economy of the Universe forbids the 
idea that there should be no use for any one 
thing therein, or that it should be solely for 
man’s gratification, or the expansion of his 
powers of mind, that these bright orbs thus 
display their brilliant light. For why should 
such extraordinary power be employed, even 
though it should turn a few minds from the con- 
templation of “Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
when amajorityofthe human race will regard them 
with indifference, as they do the numerous other 
wonders of creation, which, from their being ever 


‘present, are unnoticed or uncared for. 


May it not be then, that these glorious lumi- 
naries are the scenes of the probationary 
existence of other rational intelligent beings, who 
also wonder and adore? And may we not be- 
lieve that when the end of all things human and 
terrestrial takes place; when the firmament shall 
be rolled together as a scroll—that ‘other sheep 
that are not of this flock, may meet us, whose 
dwelling place may have been upon those 
countless orbs’ that now sparkle with undiminish- 
ed splendor through a space that as far as man’s 
calculation can go, is almost immensity itself? 

How omnipotent then must be the nature ofthat 
Being to whom all these wondrous things are 
less than the dust in the balance, or the grain of 
sand upon the sea shore, and what can man add 
to His glory, who is so infinitely glorious in Him- 
self? As Was said formerly, “what is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?” These are humbling 
thoughts, and yet this Divine Being has conde- 
scended to dwell with man,—to teach him of his 
ways in the inner temple of the heart. He has 
conferred upon him, intellectual powers, that can 
to some extent, grasp the idea of his vast good- 
ness, and moral sentiments whose existence we be- 
lieve eternal. He has created him in his own image 
and breathed into him the breath of life, thus 
filling up himself, ‘the measure of his own 


glory.’ 


Provisions are scarce at this place. There is no 
flour, corn meal or pork for sale.—Cherokee Advo- 


cate, 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

It is said the late Chief Justice Bashhead, of the 
Cherokee Nation, was engaged in translating the 
Scriptures into his native tongue, and had just finish- 
ed Genesis at the time of his death. 


Tce.—As this is an article of commerce and profit, 
great efforts are making to secure a good crop for the 
ensuing year. The Bunker Hill Aurora says the 
“‘icemen went to work in various directions on Mon- 
day morning, afier the severe frost of the two prece- 
ding days. The first ice of this season, from the 
Fresh Pond, was a train of cars brivging about 100 
tons (16 tons of which was of the crop of 1842-°3.) 
which came down the road on Tuesday afternoon, 
and was puton shipboard. The work of cutting ice 
has been going on during the week.” 


Cumup Kirtep spy a Cat.—A short time since, 
an ‘infant about four months old, son: of William 
Poole, of Yarmouth, Mass,, was found dead in the 
cradle, wth a large cat belonging to the family, on 
his breast and neck, and which no doubt caused the 
truly melancholy event. 


Sxap.—Fresh shad have been caught at as 
Ga., and served up at the United States Hotel at zs 


place. 


Measures are in progress for the construction of a 
Railroad from Canton to Akron, Ohio. 


CincinnaTi1.—The present population of Cincin- 
nati is estimated at 70,000. 
| 


A petition has heen lately sent to the Legislature of 
Ohio, praying the * Legislature to prevent the immi- | 
gration and permanent settlement of negroes and mu- 
lattoes in that state.” The petitioners ask that the 
blacks shall be incapacitated from buying or holding 
real estate, and that all contracts made by thein or | 
with them shall be null and void, | 


Crop at Barsapors.—A letter from Barbadoes to | 
the Philadelphia United States Gazette, says that the | 
sugar crop for the past season is estimated at least | 
5000 inore hogsheads than the crop of 1841, and | 
that the vorn crop has almost entirely failed, having 
been affected with the blight. 


Fioop 1n Arabama.—A correspondent of the New 
Orleans Crescent City at Montgomery, under date of 
20th ult., says ;—** Great damage to .ife and proper- 
ty will be caused by the sudden and great flood, I 
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in an instent, if it were passed through such a chain. 
This machine is called the ‘Benjamin Franklin.’ and 
will cost about four tonsand five hundred dollars. 
It will very soon be ready fur shipment, 





CONGRESS. 
The Publie Lands—India Appropriationii—Iimproved method of 
taking the Yeas and Nays— beri :~iowa--'l'exas.—Post Of- 


fice Bill passed i the Sen@e.--Transportation of the mail to 
Foreign Countries, 


From the 5th to lth instant. 

Housr,.—After transacting some preliminary busi- 
ness, the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on 4th day, and continued the discussion of the bill 
to graduate and reduce the price of public lands. , A 
number of amendine:.ts were proposed and rejected— 
when a member from Maine rose and offered a sub- 
stitute for the bill, which was adopted. - The commit- 
tee then rose and referred the same to the ‘House. It 
provides that when any public land shall have been 
unsold more than twenty years, it may be entered in 
quantities notexceeding one hundred and sixty acres 
atone dollar peracre. When unsold twenty, and less 
than thirty years, at seventy-five cents. When up- 
wards of thirty years at fifty cents per acre. The 
act not to apply to lands in the territories, ‘The ap- 
plicant to make oath that he enters for his gwn exelu- 
sive benefit, patents not to issue for five years after 
entering. It was laid on the table. Yeas 104— 


Nays 95. 





‘7a 


liable to a penalty of three, hundred; dollars for,frank- 
ing any letters but those on official business. Deputy 
postmasters aré to have all the postage ‘they pay on 
business letters refanded, and if their: commissions do 
not amount to twenty-five. dollars, per annum, 
theo the Postmaster General.is allowed to ingrease 
them. ali 
Governors of States are allowed to transmit through 
mail, free of postage, certain books and documents ; 
and members of Congress, the Secretary of Siate, 
and Clerk of the House of Representatives, can frank 
all printed documents, and the franking privilege of 
the Senators* and Representatives on all letters and 
packages not exceeding two othces in weight is left 
as it may be, and they are also allowed ‘to réceive 
letters and packages during the session, as weéll as 
for thirty days before'and after the same: The Post 
master General is to keep, an, account of the charge 
on all matter that goes through the mail free, which 
is to be refunded from the contingent fund, or fro 
the Treasury. 

Newspapers to go out of the mail without subject- 
ing the senders or carriers to any penalty. Private 
posts for carrying newspapers, but not letters, allow- 
ed. Seven hundred and fifty thousand doHars are 
appropriated from the Treasury to be applied to the 
Department, in ease of any deficiency in its income, 
caused ‘by the genéral teduction of postage made by 
this act. 

A bill providing for the transportation of the mail 


| to foreign countries was before the Senate.on 3d day. 


The House again went into Committee of the | Amended and ordered to be engrossed. 


Whole, on the same day, and took up the 5ill making 
appropriations for the support of the Indian depart- 
ment, without any definite action, Its discussion was 
continued the following day, when it was finally re- 
ported to the [louse and passed. 





‘Tue Birpor tHe Tuunper Storm.—The sing. 
ing of the messel-thrush during a thander storm is a 
beautiful incident in nature. ‘The louder the thunder 


A resolution was adopted, on 2d day last, directing | roars, the shriller and sweeter becomes its voice. 


Prof. Morse on the subject of an improved mode of 
taking the yeas and nays, by means of a magnetic ap- 
paratus to be constructed for that purpose. 

The bill providing for the admission of Florida 
and Iowa into the Union as States. was taken up and 
discussed in Committee of the Whole, on 2d day. 


|'I'he subject of the boundry line between the latter 


territory and Missouri, gave rise to considerable de- 
bate. No definite action was taken on the bill, 


| Senatre.—Senator Benton, of Missouri, introduced 


have heard of a number of deaths caused by it. A|@ new bill on 4th day, as a substitute for the one 
man who was travelling in a Jersey wagon, with his | heretofore submitted by him, for the annexation of 


wife and daughter, in attempting to cross a small | ‘Texas. The principal features of the new project are 


stream. had his wagon washed away, and the wife 
and daughter were druwned. A negro belonging to 
J. Goodwin was drowned at Tallahassee, and one of 
Colonel Hayne’s negroes and a fine horse were 
drowned at the wharf here yesterday evening. ‘The 
river has risen twenty feet, and still continues to 
rise. Every road to the city, save the railroad, is 
impassible now.” 


Aw InreREsTING QueESTION IN RELATION TO THE 
Lacense Law.—An appeal has been made to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the license law of 
Massachusetts, and an opinion will probably be given 
this week. IJtappears thatwhen Massachusetts was 
a colony, the local Government passed laws regulating 
the sale of spirituous liquors, and that she has con- 
tinued to exercise the power of coutrolling their sale 
to the present day. Turlow, the defendant in ‘the 
present case, was prosecuted, in Massachusetts, under 
the existing license law, and fined. ‘The ground of 
appeal is, that Congress, under the Constitution, 
having authorized the importation of spirits, no State 
has the power to prevent or Jimit the sale. Thirty 
venders of spirits have united to pay the expenses of 
the ,trial. Webster and Choate are counsel for the 
dealers, and Huntington for the Commonwealth. 


A Mammorn Macatner.—The London Mechanics’ 
Magazine gives an account of a mammoth Hydro- 
Electrical Machine, of extraordinary power, that is 
being constructed in England for the United States. 
It is said that it will be able to produce a spatk of 
thirty-six inches—to coat three thousand five hun- 
dred feet of metallic surface, in a battery of forty- 
eight Leyden jars, of two feet high, by ten inches 
in diameter. This shock would kill a thousand men 


Neg 
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— That Texas be admitted as a State, with two Rep- 
resentatives and two Senators, and all other advanta- 
ges which appertain to the old States as soon as the 
terms shall be agreed upon by the Government of the 
United States and ‘Texas, that the sum of 100,000 
dollars be appropriated for the expenses of the com- 
missioners to be appointed to settle upon terms 
either to be submitted in the fornvof a treaty or in ar- 
ticles to be submitted by the President to Congress. 
The bill was laid on the table. 

The discussion of the Post Office bill was finally 
brought to a close, on 7th day last, and the bill pass- 
ed—yeas 37, nays 12. ‘The following are the most 
iinportant provisions of this document: 

All single letters weighing half an ounee shall pay 

|an uniform rate of postage of five cents, and ten cents 

for an ounce weight, and se in the same ratio, to any 
part of the United States. Drop letters, according 
| to the bill, that is letters for delivery in the city 
| where they are deposited in the post-office, are to be 
| charged twocents. If letters are advertised they are 
| 10 be charged with the costs of advertising, (two 
| cents,) in addition to the postage when delivered. 

Newspapers, of no greater size than nineteen hun- 

dred square’ inches, can be transmitted through the 
mail to within thirty miles of where they are publish- 
ed, free of postage; if sent over thirty miles the 
same postage charged as at present. 

Printed circular letters, unsealed, are subject to a 
postage of two cents. 

The franking privilege, a» it now exists, is totally 
repealed, and officers of Government are requiredjto 
keep an account of the business letters which they 
receive, the postage on which is to be paid by the 
department to which they are attached. The assis- 
tant postmasters general are allowed to frank, but are 
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jthe committee on public buildings to confer with} This interesting little bird is popularly known by the 


name of the storm-cock, because he is supposed to 
sing boldest immediately previous to a storm; but 
that he also sends forth his ** native wood-notes wild” 


during its continuance, is a fact which has been | sat- 
isfuctorily ascertained. Undismayed .by the tem- 
pest’s fury, or rather rejoicing in its. violence, the 
small but spirited songster, warbles on unceasingly, 48 
if desirous of emulating the loudness of the thunder- 
tone, or of making his song be heard above ‘the noise 
of the raging elements. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OR LOAN, 

COPY of either, or both, of the following named works, 
+4-New England Judged,” and “A New England Fire 
Brand Quenched,” for which a liberal compensation will be 
paid by being left at the office of the Intelligencer. ” 





PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several poimts named at the latest dates received 




















FLOUR WHT. | CORN. joars 
Philadelphia, « ‘4e4 12) 9) | 41 27 
New York, | 475 93 |. 48 33 
Buffalo, 38775 | 39 | 25 
Cleveland, . : 3 70| 73 74 27 
Wilmington, Del., 4 15} 97 | 46 20 
Richmond, Va., 435) 85 | 40 27 
Cincinnatl,. . 4°20) 65 30 25 
Trenton, N. J., 4 95. | 45 | 25 
St. Louis, 3 63 22 17 
Baltimore, 413) 80 | 42 21 
Mobile, . 4. s— | 56 | 42 
Albany, . ats 3 94) 82 50 27 
Alexandra, D C., _— 85 44 | 32 
Latayet'e, Ind., 4 00} 57 25 15 
Maumee City, 31} 70 } 2 25 
3oston, st | 3565 — 50 3] 
New Orleans, 3 06) 8&2 40 30 
Pittsburg, | 3/85) 71 | 374 20 
Louisville, | #@ 25) 65 22 18 
Hagerstown, | 425) 80 33 25 
Georgetown, . « 3 12) 92 40 30 
Zanesville, Ohio, . 3 75) 50 ap “Ps oe 
Alton, Illinois, | 3 38} 60 | 20 14 
Springfeld, Ill... ... + jo@ 48 | 124 10 
Chicago, +. + «! « «eedied » 3, 78),.68 47 30 
Rochester, . ; 3 38) 82 - — 
Detroit, . : 3 75; — 
Toledo, . | 3 62) 67 36 | 26 
Maumee City, hom 1) 62 32 —e 
Milwaukie, ; ae 4 25' 52 50 34 
Reading, . . . 2, att € 13) 9S 40 30 
poses ,me.’ » £ t's. 5° | 92 65 x 
Memphis, Ten , 4 cl 1S / 
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Be A 


ANNES TENE 








Upresented that sone of them might ‘again appear in 


ere 9a tyn seer 
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| | Fond.source of many asigh and many:a prayer; 
Why murmur that it ‘sleeps where all iat last will 
rest. ‘ | ; 


— the Eprrore of! the ANTRLLIOeK CER. 


“Being in, poss on of numerous. selected pieces 
7 poeiry, and alxoiof prose, the thought has ofien 


Snatched from a world of woe, 
ee y i, fat Where they must suffer most who longest dwell, 
‘print with intérést. Smee having become a reader It vanishes like a flake of early snow, 


of “Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer,” the idea oc-} That,melisinto the sea, puréas from Heaven it fell. 


curred af onnaeionaly Rebmnifting. teapacripie 10. te The youth, whose pulse“beats high, 

mates howe PaceeennevEnes - mootiig:yaub ap: Eager thro’ glory’s brilliant course to run, 

proval, they''may appenr'in its columns “as way Why should we shed a tear or breathe a sigh 
opens.” The following beautiful poems by F. That the bright goal is gained, the prize thus early 
‘Hemans, “The hour of death,” is as much admired woh. 


re- 
as it.is well known.) That which follows as a re opt te ts by many a crime, , 


, ply to.it, by Ce B. Wilson, is less) known, but its Which to maturer years might owe ‘their birth, 


beauty!and sublimity cannot be less admired. 8. 
THE HOUR OF DEATH, 


Leayes have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars fo set;—but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


In summer’s earliest bloom in morning’s prime, 
How blest are they whio quit this chequer’d scene of 
earth. 


Yes! all we know must die,— 
Since none can tell the exact appointed hour, 
Why need it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip ‘the op "ning 
Day. is for mortal care, flower! C. B. Wison. 
Eve for glad meetings round the social hearth, 
Night for the dreams. of sleep, the voice of prayer; 


, But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 





OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and songs and wine, 
- Then comes a day for griefs o’erwhelming power, 


land routes between Europe and the Indies:— 
A time for softer tears;—but all are thine. 


Long articles have appeared inmost of the French 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee;—but thou art none of those 
That wait the rspened bloom to serze their prey. 


railroad from Cairo to Suez, as inapplicable to the 
commercial interests of Europe generally, and at the 
same time giving England the power of exercising a 
protectorate over Egypt, and the facility of trans- 
Leaves have their time to fall, porting troops and munitions of war to her Eastern 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, | possessions. ‘The India overland route.as it now 
And siars to set;—but all, exists, is an example of the persevering industry and 
Thou hast all seasons. for thine own, O Death. energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and reflects great 
credit on its projector. Thomas Waghorn, a Lieu- 
tenant in the British Navy, who has published a let- 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea; ter on the railroad, which has led to the present dis- 
When Autumn's hue shall touch the golden grain;—| cussion. From a work written by him, and other 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? sources, [learn that a steamer leaves Southampton 
on the 3d of every month for Alexandria, via Gibral- 
ter and Malta, and makes the passage in seventeen 
days. ‘The more important mails and despatches 
ileave London four di iys later, and go to Paris in one 


We know when moons shall wane, 


Is it when Spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale? 
‘They have one season,—all are ours to die. 
English steamer from there to Malta in four, where 
they are transferred to the Southampton boat, and in 
four days arrive at Alexandria. While their baggage 
is being cleared at the Custon House there, and the | 
camels laden with it for conveyance to the canal of 
Moharem Bey, three miles distant, passengers have | 
time to visit Cleopatra’s Needle and Pompey’s Pil- 
lar. Embarking on board iron oats, towed by 
steam tugs, the voyage of 44 miles on the canal is 
made in a day. At Atfe the passengers are trans- 
ferred to steamers, and proceed up the Nile to Bou- 
lac, the port of Cairo, a distance of 120 miles, which 
is performed in from 16 to 20 hours, according to 
the height of the waters. . At Boulac, carriages and 
camels are in wailing to convey passengers into the 
city of Cairo, a distance of nearly two miles. At 
STANZAS. | Cairo the heavy luggage is sent on in advance, as 
Suggested by the preceding and in answer to it. | the dromedaries tr: vel slowly, and the uavellers have 
time to visit the Pyramids, the ruins of Memphis, 
and other objects of interest in the vicinity. The 
journey across the desert is made on horse back, in 
four horse carriages, or in sedan chairs, slung on 
poles and carried by two donkeys, one before and the 
other behind, ‘The route is eighty-four miles long, 
end after passing through the petrified forest, leads 
over an arid waste, where the only habitations seen 
are the seven houses huilt by the transit company, 


Thou art where billows foam,— 
Thou art where music melts upon the ear; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth, and thou art there. 


Thou art Where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest, 
Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies; and swords beat down the princely crest! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 
F. Hemans. 


"True:—all we know must die— 
Tho’ none can tell the exact appointed hour, 
Nor should it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the ope’ning 
flower. 


rhe Christian is prepared, 
Tho’ others tremble at the hour of gloom, 
His soul is always ready on its guard: 


His lamps are lighted *gainst the bridegroom come. 
food and drink from Cairo~—even to the water for 


It matters not the time, the horses and came!s., ‘Ihe desert is traversed in 


When we shall end our pilgrimage below, | 24 hours, and arriving at Suez, passengers:embark on 
Whether in youth’s bright morn, er manhood’s | board steamers for, Bombay, which is reached after a 
prime voyage of 17 days, , ‘This)makes, including stoppa- 


Or when'the fruit of age has ripened o’er our brow. | ges, 34 days between London and Bombay—although 
owing to the monsoons, it is often 36, and sometimes 
The child that blossom’d fair, 38-—1o. which seven days. have to be added for Mad- 


And looked so lovely on its inother’s breast, 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas, in a| 
letter under date of the Ist ult. takes the following | 
interesting’notice of the existing and projected over- | 


magazines and journals against the construction of a| 


day, from thence to Marseilles in three, and by an | 


ras, twelve for Calcutta, thirty-two for Singapore and 





forty-six, for China, The price of, aidan! is 3 £46 10s. 
from Southampton to Alexandria, £15 for the transit 
through Eypyt, and £35 trom Suez to Bombay—in 
all £116 10s. to which must 'bé added meals and in- 
cidental expenses, 

The number of travellers who. cross the desert 
is very large, exceeding 4000 trayellers and 50,000 
pilyrims annually; the latter class, who are on route 
to or from Mecéa, crossing on camels, who make the 
journey in three days. The lute Mr. Galloway. 
who was created a Bey by the Pasha, surveyed the 
route in 1834, and found that the greatest differerice 
in any part of the level does notsmount to more than 
860 feet stance is but 84 -niles—there is no 
lank to be purchased—the excavations requisite will 
be triling—and on either side of the valley through 
whieh the route passes, aré mountains of hard sand- 
stune, from which blocks can be exéavated on which 
to, lay the rails. Mahomed Ali approved of ‘the 
scheme, and 33 miles of the road was. under contract 
(the rails now lie at Cairo) when the death of Gallo- 
way Bey, and subsequent political evens im ‘Turkey, 
arrested the work. ‘Ihe English are now endeavor- 
ing to have it accomplished, but the French object to 
it, for the reasons I have. before. mentioned, and 
suggest as a substitute, a canal through which ships 
may pass without unlading or striking their masts. 
The number of vessels which now double’ Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope: is stated to be up- 
wards of 3000, with a ¢ommerce of more than I,- 
300,000 tons: and each of these, would save by the 
piercing of the isthmus some 9000 miles, lt 
seems that a canal which was commenced long 
ago, already exists between Cairo and Suez, but’ has 
been filled by the drifting sand, aided by ‘the Arabs, 
who, since the time of Volney, hi ive derived an annu- 
al revenue of $50,000 for conveying pilgrims acrbss#’} 
but it is now recommended in the French offierl 
|journal to avoid the dangerous river navigation be- 
itween Al-xandria and Cairo, and cut a‘ eanal from 
Suez direct to ‘Thyneh, w sinall village on the. Medi- 
lerranean, occupying the site of Pelusiam. Every 
thing is most favorable.to the construction of a canal, 
the distance being but 90 miles, and within this space 
is the basin of the Bitter lakes, which. can. be navi- 
gated for 30 miles, together with the lake Menzaleh, 
which itf!would be merely necessary todeepen. The 
soil is so Jevel that there is Hot an elevation of 3 feet 
labove the highest flood at Suez, where the Red Sea 
lis 24 fect higher than the Mediterranean, thereby in- 
suring an abundant supply of water, not only” fot 
| navigation, but to fertilize a long zone of the desert 
on either side of the canal. It is further observed 
that as the Pasha has neither iron, coal, wood nor 
money, to undertake the construction and working of 
a railroad, he would have to eall in the aid of “the 
c| English, who would thereby exercise great av- 
thority in Egypt, and make the road attee ‘rvient to 
| their interests exclusively. On the other hand, he 
may execute a canal with lis own resources, as he 
has in his employ skilful engineers, with armies of 
laborers, accustomed to such works. ‘The agitation 
of this question will probably have the good effect of 
calling the attention of the French Government 10 
the quarintines which Franee still imposes, and the 
result of which is that the shortest route from Alex. 
andria to Paris is through Southampton. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 

The number of inhabitants of a city or county is 
renewed every thirty years, 

The number of old'men who die in cold weather 
is to the number of those who die in warm weather, 
seven to four. 

The men able to bear arms form a fourth of the 
inhabitants of a country. 

The proportion between the deaths of women and 
that of men, is one hundred to one hundred .and 
jeight. he probable duration of female's lives is 

| sixty; but after that period the calculation is more 


' 
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as stations, which are supplie d with every article of| favorable to them than men, 


One half of those who are born die’ before they 
attain the age of seventeen. 

Among 3, 125 who die, it appears by the registers 
that there is only one person of: one hundred years 
of age. 

More old men are found in elevated situations than 
in valleys snd plains, 

By energy and eee men become prosperous 
and happy, 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
THE WEEKLY VOLUME 


A SELECT Circulating Library for Town aml Country, com- 
4 menced with the new, year 1845, on the plan and by the 
original editor of Waldie's Library, is published every week un 
fine whire paper with clear type, and delivered at the doors of 
subscribers : the matter most carefully selected forthe amusement 
and instrnetion of tne Home Circle, from the whole range of hue 
ropean works, melading Misce!lanves, ‘l'ravels,'] ales of the tugh- 
est character, Memoirs and Veyages;in snort, the whole range 
of Polite Literature, forming im oue year two large volumes, con- 
taining reading matter equal in quantity to 1200 pages or th:ee 
voluinés of Rees’s Cyclopedia, 

The work contains weekly, in addition to the works published 
a regular record of the best works issued in America, with im- 
parhal criticisms on their ments and pu ports to be a complete 
history and tudex te/the ‘ Literary Market. : 

Terms :—One copy 4.00 per annum, three copies 10.00, five 
copies 15.00, ten copies 25.00. ' 

KL Postoge of this penodical under 100 miles 14 cents, over 
100 miles 2 cents , 

A specimen number may be had without charge at the publi. 
cation office, Subscriptions received at the office of Friends 
Weekly lutelligencer. or by the publisher 
LLOYD P. SMITH, No. 19 St. James Sr. 


‘TAILORING. 

TMHE Subscriber respeetfally informs his friends and 

the Public generally, that hé keeps constantly on 
hand, a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves- 
tings, which he wili make up to order, in the. best man- 
ner, and on reasonable terms. WM. HAWKINS, 

No. 91 N. 3d st., between Race & Arch sis. 
1-18-3in 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, néar Moarestown, Burling 
ton Connty, N. J The'siiuation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pare and sult; the farm coutains upwards 
of 690 acres, With an abundance of tine fruit. “{ hose pupils whe 
have a taste fur agr culture or horticulture will be aided in the 


exercise of ‘hese healthy and delightlul pursuits in the interyy)s | 


of their studies, When parerits desire il. 
Tue botrse of stridy nictides all the elementary, as well as 
the higher depaitinent« ofa’ liberal and practical English 


education; Natural Plilosopiy, Chemisiry, Physiology, Butas| 


ny and other departments of Natoral History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by execilent apparatus and 
specimens 
the use af the students. 


In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give | 


thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of Our pupils, and increase their usefulness aud 


happiness in lite. 
All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 


their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 


tention. 
tion of the Subscribers. will be devoted to the unprovement 


of those who may be entrusted to our care. ; 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term wiil commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh day.in the Fourth month, Studeats may enter 

1y time, and without restriction astoage. _ 
* The charge for ‘luition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL 8S. GRISCOM, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. Georrre 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street; 
Wm. M. Muzzev, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132°North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry, 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. ~ 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 


Gillingham. 4 af 
‘© Evesham, N. J.—Zeébedee M. Wills, Andrew sriscom. 


66 Springfield, N. }—Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salem. N. J.—George M. Ward. 

“ Frankiord, Pa,—Isaac, Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L: Gillingham. 

“ Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. 

‘© Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Leviek. 
1N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown 
and will bring passengers to the schoél—those who prefer it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam. 


den. i 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 


ry, will be forwarded to the school.every day. * 
PROSPECTUS 

IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 

tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces, 

The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their hatits, their ingenious “architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends, 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful ¢reation,-they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, andthe tender 
care of the loving Father. 

The work will contain about 250 pages, and will be 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bqund. 


Price, 624 cents per copy. 
9m21-3m* 





A large and well selected Library wih be open to | 


The number will be'limited, and the whole atten- | 


| * In Bucks 


| 


ee 
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CLERMONT. BOARDING. ACADEMY FOR coon SEW EL "SHAS DO rr 
NZ. BOARDIN A OF THE RISE. INCREASE AN rE ss Y 
* THE -CHRISTIAN/ \PE B GALLED gv - 
w Iz 


Three miles north of Philadelphia, on\the road 
leadng from. Frankford to Germantown. 


TT\HIS Institution is situated ina very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles’ from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salabrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations in the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country, 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and weil shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. s 


KERS.—The above valuablé and btanda 

PkEess and will he published abous, the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumegof over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undérigned, the 
publishers in New York, 

‘}hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friénds' Books, are requested to wake 
early application/to either of the above, as the edition is lim 
ted—and it is probable. that.a period of many years’ will 
elapse, before there will be a demand. sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. _ BAKER & CRANE; 

Publishers,,158 Pearl st...N. Ya 


The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im-| _Fifth-month 20th, 1844. Sigh) Bs ’ 


proper company and associates; no companions are al-| PROSPEC'T HILT, BOARDING SCHOOL. 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. Roe BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and + of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

special attention is paid to the physical as well as men-| ‘The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these | Vriting. Grammar. Gengraphy, with thé ose of Globes ; Natural 


; : : Phil hy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, A lgebra.’Gednialiy, 
objects the students will never be left without the super- htuennny aeeveniads slncted bby prnetive’s Sphierics, 


BOYS, 





vision of one of the principals, . scriptive and Practical Astrouomy. The School being furnished 
The boarding department is under the particular care | with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural hilosophy 


and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures, and. exper?- 
mental illustrations. 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inc]u- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five'd6ltats in 
advance, per quarter of twelve weeks; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. ‘The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also. have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, ard bring a leather 
tronk. 

There will be a vacation of: three ‘weeks in ‘the Spring 
and two weeks in the Falls ‘Fhe Summer term, com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr.) Principal. 

Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 


of the parents of the subseribers. ‘The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages, 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
| tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class hooks are used, and 
| the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
| tion f som them: 

| Phe students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times, This course includes 


SS Senses 


Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

| A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable ‘collection of Anatomical Preparations have 











BANK NOTE LIST. - 
Philadelphia, 1th mo. 16, 1844. 





| been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of veniewrewiee ¢Pobtedany Matiuf'Co: ‘fraud 
rS knowledge of Natural History. : .., | Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs ia 60 di- 
| The Natural Sciences, during ‘the winter season, will | Wan. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on. the yaridus N. 
| receive due attention; and to render their acquisition | Moyamensing bank, par} Y., banks no value, 
| easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given | Peun ‘lownship bank, par New RS.) 
| with superior apparatus. U. S. Bank notes, 25 dis} Mechanics and ‘Manufactures 
; . . . . Nie ’ » ih e 
|» Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture | “rard | do. Jee Paro -ere«Bk ,\ "Prenton, oon 
pe leliv . - Pennsyl’a do. par) Princeion bank, ( par 
| will be delivered during the winter. hese ectures ate | ¢ ormantown par? Plaingeld bank 1 dis 
| designe d to impart such a knowledge of chemtry to} Del. Co, at Chéster, par? State bank at Camden par 
the papils as: will enable them to apply its principles to] Chester Co. W: Chester, pat, Cumberland bark par 
Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, | Montgomery county, ar, Mount Holly, yar 
5 ° ‘ ° © te 9 io ' y y P . y . I 
the analysis of soils and the chemical compcsition 6 | larmers’ bk, Bucks co, . pars Salem Banking Co...,..., : par 
| grains, grasses ete. will compose the most prominent | 2rmers’ bk, Reading, i diss Moymouth Haak : broke 
" f thi Easton. par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge © 1 dis 
eatures Of this course. oe ; oy . ‘ 
, * Tvition in Eaclish is 43% Northampton, old 80a 90}'l'ren. Banking Co. otd \ par 
he e large for fuition mn uA ish 1S $ 35 per 2.4": | Lancaster bank, par5All other banks ' do 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and! fay. bk, Lancaster, par} Wash. Banking Co, broke 
| mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &e-and Lebanon, # dis} Franklin bank, do 
| for the ancjent and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. | Harrisburg, | dis? Jersey City Bank do 
additional, Middletown, # dis; Monmeuth. do 
All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, | “@lisle, | . dis; IN. 4, Magnuiass: Ca, 
Frankford, Pa.” “*! Columbia Bridge, par} Protec. and Lombard, do 
| Hear S Fanktord, Fa: siete encoar aie te Northumberland, par State bank at ‘I'renton, do 
SAMUEL J 3 wt C pe oe 2 Principals. | Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis) Bank of N. Brunswick, de 
| EDWIN D. BUCAMAN, 5 Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis} Mec.. bk, Paterson, do 
REFERENCES Pitis. demand notes, 4 dis} Under $5’s, @ dis 
; ; a. a dee tae . ‘* certificates, dis MARYLAND. 
| In Philadelphia—Samnuel Badger, 60 Walnut street, ee phot née, $ dis} Baltimore’ aiid ' is 
. 4 ¢ ; ao - ; ; ' r. Pe i 5, = 5S, 
| John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke W atson, | Towanda, G0a 76} Patapseo’ bank, +do 
| 193.N. 2nd st. William ©. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | York, 1 dis; Mineral bank, moo dis 
Fitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hal) Chesnut st, Ezra | Gettsburg, 1 dis) Fredericktown, 1 dis 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- | Chambersburg, 1 dis) Hagerstown, dis 


Waynesb’g p: notes, 3 dis} Fariidis’ and!‘ Millers’ Ha- 
} I ) 


Calmont, Commerce st, Alonzo’ Betancourt, 284 N. 6th 1 3 dis} gerstown, no sale 

let + Dote Di cain S Cte Das > hos 4 S gemarnt otes, 1S) ers ) . = . 
ws Peter 8 aa ae — George's Alley, J. Rh ~* Barton; "| Brownsville p. nétes, ' 2 dis} Westminster, dis 
- corner of Chesnut and Junipe r sts.; N. Shoemaker, demand notes 113 dis} Williamsport, ‘dis 
M. D.; Ts E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. Erie, 2 dis} Cumberland, i dis 
‘ ‘rr ‘ Rarke > ra . ‘cg : rs ° 

In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R, | Berks co. bk., 68 Rel, 30; Salisbury, 2 dis 
Freas, editor of the Germantown T'elegraph Honesdale, 1} dis} Franklin bank, + dis 
’ . 2 ys wh Brapa. Bk. Susquehanna co, 40 dis) Susquehanna, broke 

In Wilmington—William Warner. Lewistown, 14 dis} Millington, 8 broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, &0° Fredériek County bk, 2 dis 


In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron RB. Ivins to ; ; 
; ys } 1} dis) Broken bks) various ‘prices 


} Baltimore and» Ohio (OR. R. 


West Branch bank, 
NEW YORK. 


county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 





Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P.| New York City, par; notes, ‘par 
| Magill, William Watson. Globe bank, ellen 1 froudh.. i pPEAw aah 
; 7 nN “ghee Pe wed se North River Bahk’g Co. do); Bank of Delaware, por 
lg In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, oshua City Trust and Bank’g Cé.do) Wilmington and Bran. par 
Fell. : Wool Growers’ ‘hank, | 25 dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, | par 
In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoopes. Com. bk, New. York, 2 dis! Union bank, par 
: = —~. | Lafavette bank, do {Bank of Smyma, per 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S N..¥. Bkg, Co 60 do} Under 85's, # dis 
THOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, |/2t¥ Dock bank, 1 dos a) PERLAR SPLUMBIBY ding 
W No, 4 North Fifth Street, ca danda above Market, }|.N- Am. Trust Co. 2 do} Washington City, dis 
*hiladelphi *) All solvent banks a } Georgetown, dis 
Philadelphia. he 7 ee 
Country banks, dis} Far. and Mechanics ; dia 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with Except bk of Columbia, ; Alexandria, dis 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping, Pa- Green Coi, ‘Hndsdn; 4 | .}Bank of Alexandria, broke 
pers; wall and ‘curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c, Also, the} Middle _ Distriets.7=/\, .84Meqhaaics’ bank, broke 
Standard’ Sehool ‘Pooks, Blank Books, Ink} Ink' Powder. Platsburg, Niagara, *S WIRGINTA, 


34 
Slates, Quills, Steel 'Pens, and Stationery in géne?al, all of} Wash. and Warren, | gaiBk. of Ya. & branches, 1 dis 


which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. Mer. and Planters’, ") Farmers bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
x7 Country raga bought for cash, orin exchange for goods | Del. Go. bank, raud?Val..bk & branch 1 dis 
at cash prices. ys tk. tie ae 4m20-ly | Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do {%) bk & branches, 1 dis 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING|6. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 





BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
= other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


~~" §TOVES! STOVES!! 


HE Agency for the sale of BUCK’S PATENT WOOD 
COOKING STOVE is removad from Potts & Yocoms 
to Jacob S:effes No. 118 North 2d St., 3d door above Race 
st., West Side, nearly opposite Dr, Dyort’s old Bank, where 
all the various sizes can be had suitable for the smallest fa- 
milies, or most extensive Hotels. 
It is now five years since the’ subscriber first introduced 
this stove to the public. It has come into snch general use, 
and is #0 favourably and extensively known, and has become 


so justly celebrated as being the only stove ever made 
adapted to the use and petuliar cooking of large and fash-} 


ionable Hotels, Boarding Houses, Colleges, 
[Lospitals, &c. 


the United States, that the undersigned deemsit unne- 
cessary to make any remarks other than those in general 
terms respecting it. He, however, confidently expecis that 
all ersons who are in want ofa good article either for Hotels 
or family use, and all who wish to study economy, conve- 
nence, durability, and desire excellence in cooking, will 

least call and examine these before purchasing elsewhere. 


. . - 

The following are afew names selected for a reference 
ou of more than one thousand who now have them in 
Uusee 


George Laws, 7th street above Willow, 

t A. Peterson, Frontsircet above Brown, 
Stephen Byery, Race street, below Fifth, 
E, C. Knight,§f*00 South Second street, 
S. English, Walnut street 2d door below 12th, 

John A. Jones, Jones’ Hotel, Chesnut street, 

Henry A. Charter’s, American House do 

Bridges and Brother, Merchants’ Hotel, 4th street, 
Johu Sturdinant, Congress Hall, 3d and Chesnut Street, 
B. W. Dunlap, City Hote!, Third street, 

Col. Geo. Ferroe, Madison House, Second Street, 
John S. Adams, Mount Veruon House,do do 
Mordecai Moore, Whita Hall Hote!, Market street, 
James Torbut, Bull’s Head, do do » P 
Jas. Burr, Ridgeway House, do do 
Jonas Miller,g,Cape May New Jersey, 


J. & B. McMakin, do do 
Richard Cake, Camden, do 
Danie! Wills, Burlington Co. do 
Isaac Lippincott, Moorestown, do 


Benjamin Price. Westchester, Chester Co. Pa. 

Henry Hoopes, Downington, do 

Isaac Paxson, Attleborough, Bucks Co. do 

Mary Stackhouse, do do 

N,B, The Subscriber has also received the Agency of “the 
best stove out.” or Douglas’ pa eat ai--tight,-o il co ‘king stoves, 
a superior article, never before offeredin the market. Call see 


examine, and judge for yourselves, BURR PECK, 
Philad, 2d mo. 12th 1845-2m 

NEW DRY GOODS STORE, 
se PMOT Aten te subscriber having completed his 

arrangements in fitting up the establishment at the 
N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(formerly occupied by 
J. W. Gibbs, laterly by Evans and T :mple) informs the 
public that he has removed from his old stand at the N: 
W. corner (opposite) and will open this morning a large 
and spleidid variety of the newest and most approved 
styles of seasonable DRY GOODS, many of which 
were purchased at the late extensive Public Sales, at 
prices much below the importation cost and will be sold 
as heretofore, at a small advance, for cash. 

The assortment of DRESS GOODS is equal if not su- 
perior, to any offered, particular attention being paid to 
atyle and proper combination of colors, as well as to 
quality. 

Care also is taken to have an extensive assortment of 
auch PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of approved 
description, and at the lowest prices. 

The attention of persons purchasing wholesale or retail! 
ia solicited. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
N.- E corner Fourth and Arch sts. 
Alth mo. 2, 1844. 


7 is MACRO, 
C 


OCK AND WA;C'i MAKER, No. 150. South Street 
4 ducts below Fourth, Philadelphia. 





at 


| which it was designed, Its object is to accomplish in 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


CABINET WARE ROOMS. 
DILLWYN JONES, 62 South Fourth St. corner 
of Library, offers for sale a variety cf Cabinet Fur- 
niture made in the best manner, which will be sold on 
reasonable terms, Persons furnishing are invited to cal! 
and examine the stock. 
Furniture repaired and varnished, 
and Cushions made to order, 


UNDERTAKING. 
Red Cedar, Mahogany and Walnut Coffins and Cases, 
Hearse, Carriages, and al] essentials for funerals furnish- 
ed ly 


Beds, Mattresses 


QUEENSWARE. 
E have received per recent arrivals, a general assort- 
ment of 
CHINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARE, 
consisting of assortments of, Ware of the various colours. 
Also Granite and faney coloured yellow stone ware of 
new styles & patterns with a variety of 


DINING SETS complete 
TEA SETS do 
TOILET SETS do 


We would respectfully call the attention of our friends 
and country merchants generally, to the above, as they 
will be sold very low for cash. 


WRIGHT & WHARTON. 
29 North 3rd st. Philadelphia. 


iS. Just received per Nhenandoaha full assortment 


* 4 eateries jof FLOWN BLUE WARE consisting of Dining, Tea 
: ec., and so numerous are the testimonials) & Toilet sets which we offer fur sale by the package or 
received from all of the above named houses from all parts of a oye y I 5 


1im2-3im 


retail. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
SHE Subscriber takes this method toinform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No, 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St.. and has now on hand and is constantly receivin d: ec- 
irom the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be fonnd at as low 
yaices at the above NO as at any other Swwre in theeity. Par- 
reular attention paidto goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


M. BUZBY 


“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF Science and Arts,is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it without expense to themselves. But to 
those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
vance, 

Remittances shou!d be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office departinent, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of pustage 
if the letter containing the remitiance is subseribed by 
themselves. ; B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 
Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


WATCHES, CLOCKS AND SILVER WARE. 
large assortment of English, Swiss and French gold 
and silver Lever, Duplex, Horizontal, L’epine and 
plain watches made by the most approved makers, Siiver 
Table and ‘Tea spoons,Spectacles Thimbles,Gold Chains 
and Keys. A!so, a large assortment of Jewellery also, 
8 day and 30 hour Clocks, NB Clocks and Watches 
carefully repared and waranted, 
HENRY ORMSBY, 366 north Second St 
Above Green st. opposite the Bucks Co. Hotel. 
1t{m2-6m 


“WOOLLEY’S COPY BOOKS, 


Published by ‘I’. E, Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


4 


N urging the claims of these valuable and popular 

works upon the attention of school teachers, and all 
others who are interested in the education of youth, we 
would briefiy refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now in use. We are 
aware that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they 
become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who 
has not his * original system.”’ But, as an evidence of 
their want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 
thors. Even among those which have gained the most 
popularity, it will be noticed that tbei: ingenuity has 
been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and 
the genera] style, than in simplifying and rendering 
more easy the means of imparting to others a practical 
knowledge of an art, the foundation of all arts. And it 
is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
celebrated system of Carstairs. This system teaches 
thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read and written, and supples the purposes for 
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months, that which has hitherto demanded years. It 
proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to ascertain the 
principles upon wl.ich theart of writing is founded. It 
discovers that all good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or wnere they ac 
quired them, exercise almost invairably the same move 
ments, It defines these movements, and so simplifies 
them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
cost of time orlabor. And when ihe young hand once 
becomes practically familiar with these movements, he 
is completely master of the art. He ean write wtih 
ease, expedition, and beauty, and in wharever style the 
an y may dictate. 


FROM THE TEACHERS IN SEVERAL OF THE PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS. 

I have examined ** Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmanship by the Carstair 
ian System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 
other published copy books with which Iam acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
rectors, I should immediately commence using them fm 
the school under my care. Very respectfully, 

James Ruoaps 
Principal, N. W. Public School 


] have examined Woolley’s Carstairian Systemof 
Penmanship, and believe itis calculated to tacilitate the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a superior 
manner to any that has been adopted. 

Mary H Mrpp.eton 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School 


Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys 
tem for several months, have no hesitationin saying that 
it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
of writing as taugh in our schools, and thatif your Co- 
py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &c. 

Witson H. Pine, 
Principal N. E. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have eursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted to me onthe * Carstairian System of Pen 
manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly caleulated to give freedom to the 
hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad- 
hered to. With much reepect, I am yours, &c. 

W. G. E. Aenew, 
Principal Zane St. Schoo], Boys’ Department. 


T concur with the above. Lyp1a C, Smiru. 
Principal Female Department. 


FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF ©. W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art te 
which we 

“ Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 

We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af& 
fords greater facilities than any other system in the ae- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 

P. CunNINGHAM, E. ‘T. Matrruews, 

JoserpH FusseEu, D. B. Morris, 

SamMuEL GREGAR, Geo. D. Jones, 

Henry T.Cuirps, Geo. Ecxrect, 

Wm. WELLs, Wm. Hl. Yearon, 

ALFRED Wricur, Jas. L. Ganon. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK. 

I have examined the series «f **Copy Books on the 
Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
preferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen, I 
shall make use of them in my school, because, I am per- 
suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
er, the pupil can searcely fail to acquire a good business 
hand, by prastising the exercises which these books con- 
tain. 

WALTER. 


ELLwoop 


THE 
Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES, 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa-~ 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
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